THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK

the pendent bacon and onions, the strong old oaken furniture, the
bright and trimly arranged utensils? Shall we describe the cut of
Ap-Llymry's coat, the colour and tie of his neckcloth, the number of
buttons at his knees?

To our relief he decides to

leave this tempting field of expiation to those whose brains are high-
pressure steam-engines for spinning prose by the furlong, to be
trumpeted in paid-for paragraphs in the quack's corner of newspapers.

Peacock realized well enough that he was not trying to
compete with the drab tradition of bourgeois realism as it
developed in the English novel.

Peacock's \vork is deliciously easy reading, and for this
his style is responsible. His form, the particular fashion
in which he chooses to regard and disregard plot, demands
a sustained crispness and perfection of treatment which he
nearly always supplies. When he tried for a post at East
India House, his examiner wrote at the top of his papers,
"Nothing superfluous and nothing wanting". The same
can be said of his prose style. He developed his own.
manner early and it hardly changed throughout the course
of his writings. "The lightness, chastity and strength of
the language" which Shelley praised in Nightmare Abbey
are typical of all his novels. Almost any paragraph illus-
trates the direct, limber and faintly ironic movement of
his prose:

The shuttlecock had been some time on the wing, struck to and fro
with unerring aim, and to all appearances would never have touched
the ground if Lord Curryfin had not seen, or fancied he saw,
symptoms of fatigue on the part of his fair antagonist. He therefore,
instead of returning the shuttlecock, struck it upward, caught it in his
hand, and presented it to her, saying, I give in. The victory is yours.
She answered, The victory is yours, as it always is, in courtesy.

Though at times such writing may appear almost too
colourless and bloodless, this balance, poise and antithesis
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